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John Mowbray, 
New ULI President 


John McC. Mowbray is the newly- 
elected President of the Urban Land 
Institute. 

Mr. Mowbray is prominent in busi- 
ness and civic affairs in Baltimore. He 
is President of The Roland Park Realty 
Company; of the Title 
Guarantee Company; a member of the 


is a director 


Mayor’s Advisory Committee to the 
Housing Bureau in Baltimore; President 
of the “Fight Blight Fund, Inc.”; and 
Past President of the Real Estate Board 
of Baltimore. 

Rcland Park, started in 1891, in Bai- 
timore, is one of the earliest and best 
known planned communities in the na- 
tion. Its planning, layout, and land use 
deeply influenced subsequent planned 
residential areas in many parts of the 
country and has long been regarded as 
a model for developers to follow. 
Subsequently, the company developed 
the two adjacent areas of Guilford and 
Homeland, both 


ties of superior quality. 


residential communi- 
Many of the 
nation’s best planned residential areas 
have followed the ideas developed and 
put into effect by Mr. Mowbray’s or- 
ganization. 


Other Officers 


Elected as Vice Presidents are Rob- 
ert P. Gerholz, Flint, Michigan and 
Waverly Taylor, Washington, D. C. The 
offices of Treasurer and Secretary of 
the Institute are held, as before, by 
L. D. McKendry, Chicago and Henry 
S. Miller of Dallas. 

Mr. Gerholz, one of the largest com- 
munity developers in Michigan, is a 
former President of both the National 
Association of Home Builders and the 
Real Estate 


National Association of 
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Boards. He has been active in building 
Mr. 
Taylor, an architect, is one of the most 


in Flint and surrounding areas. 


prcminent developers and builders in 
Washington, D. C. His Carillon House 


JOHN McC. MOWBRAY 


is a model among deluxe apartment 


house developments. 


The Trustees 

Elected as new Trustees of the In- 
stitute were Maurice G. Read, Presi- 
dent of Mason-McDuffie Company, 
Berkeley, Calif., and Harley L. Swift, 
past President of the American Transit 
Association, Harrisburg, Pa. Re-elected 
as Trustees were: William H. Ballard, 
Boston; Newton C. Farr, Chicago; 
Charles Fleetwood, Houston; Van Holt 
Garrett, Denver; Philip W. Kniskern, 
Philadelphia; Henry S. Miller, Dallas: 
Warren L. Morris, Cleveland; Seward 
H. Mott, Washington, D. C.; Walter S. 
Schmidt, Cincinnati; J. Truman Streng, 
Springfield, Mass.; and Howard J. To- 
bin, Milwaukee. 
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Plan Analysis Sessions 


Caution is the keystone for shopping 
center construction. No longer can luck 
or experiment substitute for delibera- 
tion and design. Before developing any 
new center, the entrepreneur must 
carefully weigh the factors of proper 
location and layout. This cautionary 
note as the first principle of procedure 
is voiced by the Executive Committee 
of the Community Builders’ Council. 

Once an experiment in suburban 
merchandising, but now a _ building 
type with recognized principles of de- 
sign, the shopping center has “caught 
con” to the point where every builder 
wants to construct and operate one. 
Whether these later developments can 
continue to capture customers depends 
on careful, advance analysis and plan- 
ning. This is why the Committee offers 
a warning. 

Principles and practices for success- 
ful shopping centers have evolved 
from experience. A background of 
practical knowledge gained through 
actual development and operation is 
the qualification that gives credence to 
the Committee’s opinions. 

Since its formation, the Community 
Builders’ Council has held periodic 
sessions for the purpose of reviewing 
site development plans submitted by 
the members. At these meetings, a 
panel from the Council’s Executive 
Committee acts as a jury to analyze the 
project plans. (The privilege of sub- 
mitting plans for panel review is a 
part of Council membership). Through 
this service, the Council is able to of- 
fer sound, practical advice relative to 
prospective developments. For some 
time now, shopping center plans have 
dominated the agenda of these 


sions. 


ses- 


The Chicago Session 


The winter seminar for plan analy- 
sis was held by the Council in Chicago 
on January 22. Over one hundred af- 
filiated members of the Council at- 
tended the meeting. 

The Executive Committee’s panel re- 
viewed sixteen plans. Of these, fifteen 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Hobart €. Brady 


On January 20, 1953, the field of urban real estate Icst one of its outstanding 
figures, Hobart C. Brady of Wichita, Kansas. A valued member of the Central 
Business District Council of the Urban Land Institute, he had two unique quali- 
ties of mind which placed him high in his chosen calling. He was a student of 
urban growth in more than the casual sense. But he also had the ability, rave 
in the student, of being able to bring to life his thoughts and conclusions on 
prosaic subjects in a dramatic and wholly effective manner. 

In tribute to Hobart Brady, and to refresh our readers’ minds on some vital 
and thoroughly sound observations relating to urban development, with par- 
ticular reference to the importance of public transit, we are reproducing here 
his remarks on the subject made in 1950 at a Central Business District Council 
session in Dallas, Texas, on the subject of Merchandising Urban Transit. 








Monopoly and Competition 

“The greatest factor involved in the problem of mass transportation is the 
failure upon the part of both public officials and the management of transit com- 
panies to recognize fully that: whereas a mass transportation company is a pub- 
lic utility, it is not a monopoly. The electric company is a utility and also, 
practically speaking, a monopoly, because it is competing with the old kerosene 
lamp which is pretty much out of date. The gas company is a utility, and in 
effect a monopoly because it is competing with the coal stove with all its ineffi- 
ciency, inconvenience and growing uncertainty of fuel supply. The transit 
company is a utility but is not a monopoly, because it is competing with the 
modern automobile, which is growing in use and improving in design and com- 
fort all the time. 


Merchandising Transit 


“The failure on the part of public officials and transit management alike to 
recognize this intensive competition affects every public transportation company. 

“Generally speaking, transit management has been dominated by men who 
have risen from mechanical or operating ranks of the company, men more in- 
trigued with keeping old equipment running than in merchandising the com- 
pany’s service. For example, transit companies seldom survey their market as 
thoroughly as is the case with the leading department store in the same city, 
department store management being dominated by merchandisers who under- 
stand the importance of constantly shifting the emphasis in products and servi- 
ces offered to the changing demands of the market. The transit company has 
as much invested in the city as the department store, yet it seldom surveys the 
market to determine the kind of service that is most desired. Is the market for 
a faster service and a more comfortable ride? Will the market pay more for 
a better service? Does the market demand a poorer service at iess cost? The 
knowledge of this is essential if transit companies are to survive in the competi- 
tive transportation field. Transit managements have been preoccupied with 
curtailing services to conform to dwindling revenues, with too little thought 
given to how services may be expanded to increase revenues. 

“Being myself in a competitive merchandising field, I often think what might 
result in connection with transit patronage if bus operators were converted into 
transit salesmen. Suppose these transit salesmen were placed on a basis com- 
parable to salesmen of other products and services. If a bus operator salesmen 
were given a base salary plus a bonus for the increase in patronage on their 
routes, would not the transportation companies enjoy the advantage which has 
been gained by other organizations who reward their salesmen on an incentive 
plan tied to patronage increases? 


Taxation and Rates 
“Public officials have likewise overooked the intensely competitive natur> 
of the mass transportation business. In fact, this oversight has become a politi- 
cal tradition. This tradition is driving mass transportation systems into states 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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TRANSIT COMPANY PRESCRIBES 


Usually, the transit company receives 
the well meaning advice on improve- 
ment of its service. However, in Balti- 
more recently the Transit Company 
put the shoe on the other foot by pre- 
scribing a program for the general alle- 
viation of the city’s traffic congestion. 


Limited Parking 


As reported by the American Munici- 
pal Association, the Transit Company 
included in its program most of the 
recommendations and findings frorn 
official commissions in Baltimore and 
other cities. According to the Com- 
pany’s proposal, action should be taken 
to limit parking on main arteries, to 
eliminate right and left turns on heav- 
ily traveled through streets, to restrict 
loading and unloading on_ principal 
traffic streets, and to enforce pedestrian 
circulation. 


Exclusive Routing 


The long-range proposals of the pro- 
gram include adequate curb loading 
facilities for public transit vehicles, 
establishing routes for exclusive use by 
public transportation vehicles, and 
eliminating duplication or overlapping 
of trunk line transit service. 

Transit’s program also recommends 
that businesses, commercial organiza- 
tions, industry, public institutions, and 
schools stagger their hours to lessen 
traffic congestion at peak hours of the 
day. 
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MEASURING THE “PULL” TO THE CENTRAL BUSINESS 
DISTRICT AND TO THE SUBURBS 


“Travel to Commercial Centers of the Washington, D. C. Metropolitan Area” by Gordon B. Sharpe, Highway 
Transport Research Engineer, Highway Transport Research Branch, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
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LOCATION OF SELECTED SUBURBAN 
SHOPPING CENTERS AND THE CENTRAL 
BUSINESS DISTRICT IN THE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. METRO- 

POLITAN AREA—1948 
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AVERAGE PEAK-HOUR DRIVING TIME 
FROM CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Editor’s Note 


The analytical mind can often uncover information of 
direct and practical use in fields for which the original 
assembly of data had little or no immediate interest or 
concern. 

Such is the case with the report which follows. Its 
author, Gordon B. Sharpe, Highway Transport Research 
Engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, has taken 
basic data gathered in origin and destination studies 
which have been analyzed so far to say in effect “the traf- 
fic began here and it went there’, and developed a tech- 
nique of measuring the “heres” and “wheres” in terms of 
land uses. 


O & D Studies 
Since the end of World War II, the 
Bureau of Public Roads has cooperated 
with the several State highway depart- 
ments in conducting studies in about 


Urban Land 


100 metropolitan areas to determine the 
origin, destination, and characteristics 


cf residents’ daily trips. The purpose 


In this report, necessarily condensed in the interests of 
space, “areas of attraction” relating to central and outlying 
business centers are studied. Although based on 1948 
data, it is the result rather than the data which is impor- 
tant, for here is a procedure which can be applied in over 
one hundred cities where O & D studies have been made 
with comparable results, namely, measuring the shopping 
and business pull of the central business district as against 
that of suburban shopping centers in terms of numbers, 
time and distance. 

Urban Land is indebted to Mr. Sharpe and Public Roads 
for making this material available. 


ration cf plans for urban highway im- 
provements. 
These comprehensive traffic studies 


of these “O & D” studies is to provide have been successful in acquiring a 
a more complete basis for the prepa- 


large volume of data pertinent to plan- 
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ning the highway systems which form 
the skeletal patterns of our cities. Un- 
fortunately many of these data have 
not been fully analyzed. By compil- 
ing the interchange of trips between 
origins and destinations, along exist- 
ing and proposed arterial routes, plans 
for many metropolitan highway 
tems have been developed. Such plans. 
however, have been based on a meth- 
od of analysis which, though valuable 
for immediate needs, has been limited 
to study of an historical fact only. In 
effect their results say, “the traffic be- 
gan here and it went to there” and vice 


sys- 


versa. 
Need for Further Analysis 


Our cities, however, are in a period 
of phenomenal spatial expansion. The 
present period is one of transition from 
dependence upon a single centralized 
business center to a series of centers 
including the dominant central busi- 
ness district and from dense population 
masses to suburban sprawl. This ten- 
dency has been materially aided by the 
widespread public recognition of the 
desirability of the private automobile 
as a means of convenient 
transportation. 

Changes, whether good bad 
theory, are inherent in cities and nec- 
essary for continued healthy existence. 
These changes in the various parts of 


personal 


or in 


the city must be recognized as sym- 
bolic of the changing desires of the 
people. The highway engineer should 
have a better understanding of the 
causes of such population movements 
and desires. 

If we are to preserve and increase 
the efficiency of highway systems, we 
need to dimension our problems. We 


need to establish factors or patterns of 
the public’s travel behavior by which 
we can recognize probable future 
changes in the composition of our met- 
We need also to have 
a measure of the effects of 
changes upon the traffic pattern 
the highway systems. 

We need to understand more about 
the effects of different types of housing 
developments upon the adjacent high- 
ways if are better to provide for 
the next phase of suburban expansion. 
For the same reason we need to study 
the effects of dispersed industry upon 
the travel habits of employees. We 
need to know where and when shop- 
ping centers are going to develop in 
our communities; we need to know 
how and where transit fits into the 
urban transport picture. We need to 
inquire further into the relationship be- 
tween travel time and distance as 
these factors affect a resident popula- 
tion whose living pattern has yearly 


ropolitan areas. 
such 
of 


we 
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become more mobile due to the wide- 


spread acceptance of the motor ve- 
hicle as almost a necessity of Ameri- 
can life. 


Indices can be developed for cities of 
various population size, 
larity, etc., 


economic simi- 
to provide a yardstick by 
which those responsible for highway 
and traffic facilities can better deter- 
mine where and when in spatial 
growth the attractiveness of the cen- 
tral business district will begin to de- 
cline and subcenters develop to serve 
more conveniently the daily needs of 
the suburban public. The answer to 
these queries and many more lie with- 
in the developed statistics of the met- 
ropolitan area traffic studies. They 
need to be further analyzed. 


Washington's O & D Study 


To determine the value of the origin 


and destination studies to answer these 


and other questions, the Bureau of 
Fublic Roads began an analysis based 
on data produced by the Washingtor 
D. C. Regional Highway Transporta 
tion Study of 1948. 

As urban growth in Washington, 
D. C. is currently synonymous with 
the phase “decentralization”, it was 
logical to attempt the determination 
and measurement of the degree of suc}: 
peripheral movement. This would be 
reflected by the trips made by residents 
of the metropolitan area to selected 
suburban shopping centers and to the 
central business district related to 
their place of residence. 


as 


Method of Analysis 


The methodology was _ basically 
simple. We studied the quantity of 
trips, the mode of travel, and the pur- 
pose for which trips were made as re- 
lated to time of travel from place of 


COMPARISON OF TRIPS TO SELECTED SUBURBAN SHOPPING 
CENTERS AND TO THE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT OF 
THE WASHINGTON, D.C. METROPOLITAN AREA -1948 
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residence to fourteen selected subur- 
ban shopping center destinations and 
to the central business district. The 
locations of these centers are shown in 
Plate 1. We also studied the effects 
that distance of residence had upon the 
volume, and character of trips made to 
the central business district. Trips 
from outside the metropolitan area 
were not included in the study as they 
would have prevented accurate corre- 
lation of the data. This is not a man- 
ual of arithmetical proportions but 
rather the results of some inquiries into 
the who, what, when, where, and why 
of population movements in the Wash- 
ington, D. C. metropolitan area. 


Trips to the Core Area 


By comparing trips to fourteen se- 
lected shopping centers with trips to 
the “Core Area” or retail business cen- 
ter of the central business district, we 
find the following facts for an average 
weekday in 1948. See Bar Chart, 
Plate 2. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
approximately the same number of 
shopping trips, and also social-recrea- 
tional trips, were made to the “Core 
Area” as were made to the combined 
fourteen suburban centers. Shopping 
trips to the “Core Area’ represented 
almost one-quarter of all shopping 
trips made by residents of the metro- 
politan area. More striking perhaps is 
the fact that more than three times as 
many “work trips” were made to the 
“Core Area” than to all the other se- 
lected shopping centers combined. 

The “Core Area’, attracting trips to 
business and _ professional establish-- 
ments, is used for this comparison so 
that the results might be comparable 
to the business activities of the subur- 
ban centers as well as the central busi- 
ness districts of other cities. If the 
better than 100,000 work trips to the 
nearby downtown offices, largely gov- 
ernmental, are included, the ratio 
would be more than 10 to 1. 

The importance of these work trips 
is emphasized because they represent 
potential shoppers, many of whom walk 
to and from their place of employment 
to shop. This also would be true of the 
much smaller number of workers in 
the suburban centers which serve pri- 
marily large residential concentrations. 

Another illuminating item is that of 
the total trips to the central business 
district, regardless of purpose, two- 
thirds were by transit (Plate 3) and 
over 70 per cent of the shopping trips 
to downtown Washington were also 
performed via mass transit. By con- 
trast, an average of 88 per cent of all 
shopping trips to the selected fourteen 
suburban centers were by automobile. 


Urban Land 


For the whole metropolitan area, 64 per 
cent of the total shopping trips were 
made by automobile. It is obvious that 
the downtown merchants were greatly 
dependent on transit to bring shoppers 
to the central business district in 1948. 

Knowing that the “Core Area” of 
the central business district is by far 
the dominant retail market, the major 
purposes for which trips were made to 
this center were arranged in order of 
their frequency for use as a criterion 
by which other centers could be meas- 
ured. The ‘developed pattern of trip 
purposes to this area were in order: 
work, shopping, and social-recreation- 
al. The suburban centers, however. 
have a somewhat different pattern; ten 
having shopping as the primary pur- 
pose, two having social-recreation2l 
trips, and the remaining two which 
are older independent cities, having 
work as the major purpose of trips. 
The four suburban centers having the 
greatest volume of shopping trips had 
only to increase their “work” oppor- 
tunities to have the same “purpose” 
pattern as the central business district. 

By creating greater employment op- 
portunities in their environs currently 
successful shopping centers could de- 
velop a static or captive market for 
retail sales in addition to the presentlv 
attracted shopping trips made by auto- 
mobile or transit from surrounding res- 
idential areas. By providing a more 
varied and better balanced commercial 
composition, such centers would at- 
tract additional new business to locate 
their facilities within their boundaries, 
thus continuing the business expansion 
cycle. 

Such expansion would be reflected in 
part by increased traffic volumes from 
an expanding “area of attraction.” 

The Area of Attraction 

What is this “area of attraction?” It 
is the area from which are attracted 
the predominate number of trips to the 
center. This area varies in size in ac- 
cordance not only with the variety and 
cuality of goods and services offered 
by the center, but also by the conven- 
ience of provided by 
transport. 

To determine if possible the extent 
of the central business district’s “area 
of attraction” and to measure the ef- 
fects that distance of residence from 
the center had upon person’s travel, 
trips by residents of 2-mile rings to 
the central business district were anal- 
yzed as to mode and purpose as re- 
lated to their place of residence. 

Here are some of the results: 


accessibility 


1. As distance from the central busi- 
ness district increased beyond two 


miles, a consistently lower propor- 
tion of the total trips made by 
residents of each ring are made 
to the central business district. 
This applies to shopping as well as 
to total trips. 


2. For each two-mile increment from 
the center, the percentage of trips 
made by transit decreased approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, except that 
from the 6-8-mile zone to the 8-10- 
mile zone the decrease was 15 per 
cent. Residents within the first 
two miles, or ring 1, made 72.5 per 
cent of their trips to the central 
business district by transit, while 
72.5 per cent of the trips by resi- 
dents of the area beyond eight 
miles from the central business dis- 
trict were made by automobile. 

The increasing effect distance of 
residence or (travel) has upon the vol- 
ume and mode of travel to the Wash- 
ington Central Business District em- 
phasizes the lessening attraction of the 
central business district and of transit, 
as distance increases, particularly be- 
yond six miles. In 1948 almost 90 per 
cent of all trips to the central business 
district came from the area within six 
miles distance, 93 per cent of the tran- 
sit trips, and 84 per cent of the auto- 
mobile trips. However, transit’s pre- 
dominant usage, or almost 70 per cent, 
came from within four miles of the 
central business district, while the pre- 
deminant proportion of automobile us- 
age extended to approximately six 
miles. This six miles, then, was the 
outer limits of the primary “area of at- 
traction” in 1948, as measured by dis- 
tance. 


The C.B.D.’s Area of Attraction 


In summary, as distance increased 
beyond six miles, the attraction of the 
central business district decreased rap- 
idly, as measured by the percentage 
and purpose of trips in relation to thi 
resident population percentage. Also, 
transit usage for trips to the central 
business. district, though dominant 
within the first four miles, declined 
proportionately as distance increased, 
except for shopping trips. Beyond six 
miles the automobile provided the ma- 
jor means of travel. Although not il- 
lustrated here, it is noted that for work 
and shopping trips to the central busi- 
ness district, transit carried the major 
load, while social-recreational trips to 
the same area were predominantly by 
automobile. For these same purposes, 
almost two-thirds of the trips made to 
other places in the metropolitan area 
utilized the automobile. 

Having determined that the central 
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business district has a definable are 

of attraction as measured by distanc¢ 
and the effects that distance has upon 
travel, it seemed likely that even more 
significant relationships could be estab- 
lished on the basis of time of travel 
This factor was regarded as a bette 
measure of the actual accessibility of 
the center to the residents of the dif- 


ferent areas 


Area of Influence 


Residences of persons making trins 
to each of the fifteen selected study 
therefore, plotted on 
maps of the area and equal driving 


4 


time zones of five-minute intervals 


centers were 


from each center were superimposed 
Various pertinent data have been tabu- 
lated relating to trips per dwelling 
unit, trips per person, etc., but of ini- 
tial interest are the results of the 
analysis pertaining to the “area of in- 
fluence” of these centers as measured 
by driving time from places of resi- 

Early in this study considerable dif- 
ferences in trip frequency distribution 
patterns became apparent. By devel- 
oping trip frequency curves, the curve 
for the central business district’s “Cov 
Area” is unique, with no more than 30 
per cent of the trips within any five- 
minute driving time zone, and with its 
apex between 10 to 15 minutes drivir 
time This 


indicates that its market 
dimensions thar 
and that 
many persons within, say five minutes 
driving 


area was of broadei 


that of the suburban cente1 





time, walked rather than rods 


from their residence to the central busi- 





ness district. ‘Considering their entire 
length, the trip frequency curves fo) 
the group of suburban centers had a 
somewhat similar pattern to that por- 
tion of the central business district 


curve beyond 15 minutes driving tin 


Bethesda vs. Silver Spring 


+ 4 7 Y 


Of interest to Washington arca 
dents is the difference | 
frequency patterns for Bethesda and 


Silver Sp 


etween trip 


ing, Maryland, comparabl 
and competitive adjacent suburban 
communities to the north of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is apparent that 
the majority of persons traveling to 
Bethesda (62.7 per cent) reside with- 
in five minutes driving time of the cen- 
ter, compared to onl 

for Silver Spring; thus, Silver Spring 
has a more open pattern of residence 
location of persons making trips, al- 
though it has almost the same total 
number of dwelling units within the 
five-minute time zone as_ Bethesd 


y 36.7 per cent 


The areas of these five-minute zones 
differ, however, being 12 square miles 
for Bethesda and 8 square miles fo 
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Silver Spring. Silver Spring attracted 
almost an equal number of trips from 
the ten-minute driving time zone as 
it did from the first five-minute zon 
3ethesda, on the other hand, attracted 
relatively few from this second zone 
Although the accumulated gross area 
within this ten-minute driving time 
was about the same for both centers, 
faster travel within five minutes driv- 
ing time would evidently be made on 
the highways radiating from Bethesda 


Using the “Area of Attraction” 


Although this grouping of shopping 
centers by similar trip frequency pat- 
terns proved that there were measura- 
ble differences in attraction among the 
various centers, it was considered to be 
of greater use value to compute the 
accumulated trip patterns in order to 
delimit the “area of attraction” for 
each cente If we could relate the 
various indicated types of centers to 
a uniform pattern of area of attraction 
and also with other factors) for each 
type, then it would be possible to de- 
termine more accurately the needed 
highway improvements for existing 
and proposed centers. Instead of guess- 
ing that a projected center would at- 
tract traffic from “quite some dis- 
tance’, it would be possible to define 
such distance or area, as measured by 
time of travel, and more accurate'y 
estimate the probable volume of traffic 
attracted to the center. 

Selecting 80 per cent of total trips 
as an acceptable figure to denote domi- 
nant trip volume representative of the 
“area of attraction”, the accumulated 
trip distribution curves for each of the 
selected centers were examined and 
then grouped according to similar driv- 
ing time areas, using the 80 per cent 
formula 

Some changes occurred from the 
previous trip frequency groupings. For 
instance, on this basis Bethesda and 
Silver Spring, Maryland have the same 
size area of attraction, namely 15 
minutes 

It was also noted that Sears Roe- 
buck’s Wisconsin Avenue store in- 
cluded in the 15-minute driving time 
area group was the fifth largest at- 
tractor of shopping trips among the 
selected suburban centers, thus demon- 
trating the power of attraction of 
single suburban business. enterprise 
offering popular goods and services i! 
conjunction with convenient free park- 
ing facilities. However, congested traf- 
fic conditions have resulted on the ad- 
jacent highways due to the inadequate 
capacity to accommodate through, 
well as local, traffic 

By averaging the data developed fo: 
each group, weighted trip accumula- 


tion curves were developed. All cen- 
ters in the Washington area could now 
be classified as being in one of three 
“area of attraction” 
those attracting 
within 10, 15 or 20 minutes driving 
time. The “core area” of the central 
business district attracted 80 per cent 
of its trips, automobile as well as tran- 
sit, from residents of an area extend- 
ing to about 20 minutes driving time 


groups; namely 
residents of area: 


This same area also accounts for ove 
80 per cent of the shopping trips by 
all modes of travel. If only shopping 
trips by automobile are considered, the 
area would be extended to 25 minutes 
driving time. However, it is only nec- 
essary to examine the residence loca- 
tion maps for shopping trips to the 
“core area” to determine from what 
areas, and by what: mode of transport, 
the central business district is attrac- 
ting its customers, excluding, of course, 
the static working population daily 
resident in its environs. These maps 
also illustrate that residents making 
trips to centers are not uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout stated “areas of 
attraction.” For example, the shopping 
attraction of the “core area” upon Vir- 
ginia residents of the metropolitan area 
has evidently been reduced by the ex- 
istence of the Potomac River barrier, 
and the consequent development of 
suburban centers in Virginia closer in 
than those on the northern or District 
of Columbia side of the river. 

Travel data relating to existing land 
usage such as these provide greater in- 
sight into the patterns of behavior evi- 
denced by the urban residents re 
quired to travel, and they may be val- 
uable in determining not only market 
areas, etc., but the probable vehicle 
volumes upon existing and projected 
highways in metropolitan areas, thus 
extending the usefulness of origin and 
destination studies both as to time and 
place. 

Everyone would probably like to 
spend a minimum amount of his daily 
activities in travel. This is evidenced 
by the fact that every business com- 
munity studied, including the central 
business district, had a definable area 
of attraction, as measured by driving 
time. 

Travel by Transit 

Where you have a large market cen- 
ter for work or shopping, such as the 
central business district, the studies 
show that transit has a dominant role 
in transporting people, particularly 
from areas of high population densi- 
ties. The reasons for this could be, as 
evidenced in the research undertaken 
that there is a definable point in dis- 
tance and time of travel where in the 
spatial expansion of our cities the at- 
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raction of the central business dis- 
ict, as measured in volume and pur- 
ose of trips, become markedly re- 
uced. Also there is an area within 
vhich transit is the preferable mod: 
of travel if all elements affecting such 
considered. Historical evi- 
ience indicates that the growth of the 
central business district and of transit 
has been closely related. The removal 
: failure of either of these business 
partners foredooms to failure the other, 
unless another equally attractive al- 
liance can be formed which, of neces- 
sity, creates new problems. 


The Use of O & D Data 

The successful economic future of 
any marketing operation, whether busi- 
center or public transport, de- 
pends not only on the continuing im- 
provement in attraction of 
goods or services, but also by increas- 
ing the population densities both resi- 
dent and employee in the areas served. 
The redevelopment plans for central 
cities are important in this regard. If 
such improvements are made, the vari- 
ous centers are not limited as to their 
“area of attraction” until, say, 20 min- 
ute driving time is reached. They can 
be further increased only by decreas- 
ing the existing time of travel. Lack of 
expressways and attractive, rapid mass 
transportation hinders such expansion 
today. 

“Areas of attraction” can be devel- 
oped for any metropolitan area. This 
is important to those concerned with 
marketing goods and services, and it is 
likewise important to the planning en- 
gineer who must reduce his universe 
to understandable and workable com- 
ponents. He, too, is marketing goods 
and services. 


travel are 


ness 


offered 





ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 
ent commercial, industrial and 
residential areas, and the recon- 
struction of blighted 
through practical research 
education. 

Services and publications of 
the Institute are available as fol- 
lows: $10 per year, for students. 


areas 
and 


and libraries; $25 for corpora- 
tions, associations, public agen- 
cies, and their representatives; 


$100, Sustaining membership, in 
cluding affiliation with Commun- 
ity Builders’ or Industrial 
Council. 





Urban Land 


In Print 


An Approach to Urban Planning. Edited 
by Gerald Breese and Dorothy E. 
Whiteman, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J., 1953, 148 pp. $2.00 
(paper cover). 

The approach taken in this 
a basic one. Without public participa- 


Case 15 


tion, urban planning cannot be effected 
The difficult part in arousing 
ness that planning might benefit urban 
areas is the scarcity of good examples 
This causes the 
awakening to be a task of 
dimensions. To help in quickening an 
understanding of the 
cess” as the 


aware- 


deficiency public’s 


enormous 
“planning pro- 
alternative to the 
muddle of haphazard surroundings, this 
pocket sized publication 
fines itself to a presentation on major 
problems. The 
collection of five 

related to planning, 
edited by Princeton’s 
Research. The 


clear 


wiselv Coi 


aspects of urban book 


IS a papers on sub- 
capably 
3ureau of Urban 


excellent 


jects 


bibliography 


is of value to whatever approach one 
may take to urban planning. For 
further reference and reading about 
the major facets of urban areas, the 


bibliography gives great help on spe- 
cial urban planning, tech- 
planning, land use and zon- 
met- 
ropolitan transportation and fiscal pro- 
graming. 


topics of 


niques of 
ing, housing and redevelopment, 


A Survey of Housing Research in the 
United States. Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1952 
724 pp. $3.00 

Many times valuable exploration is 
being conducted in a field about which 


more information is needed. But be- 
cause the activity is unknown, the 
knowledge uncovered is never used. 


In this report the H.H.F.A. reports on 


its survey of the research in housing 
that is current. The report compiles an 
index to the experiments in aspects 
of the field which are being 
undertaken by educational institutions 


scientific foundations, professional so- 


housing 


cieties and trade associations. If used, 
the research here reported should add 
greatly to our knowledge of building 
materials and methods, dwelling struc- 
tures and equipment, housing hygiene, 
urban planning, and general physio- 
logy, economic and social data relative 


to shelter. 


The Plan for the Future Development 
of Natchez. City Planning Commission, 
Municipal 3uilding, Natchez, Miss 
1952, 66 pp illus. $3.50. 

The preservation of historic Natchez 
seems assured. At least a 


proper step 


in the means for this protection has 
been taken. The Architectural Plan 
Ordinance applicable to the Historic 


Natchez District, through an Architec 
tural Authority, is incorpor 
ated in the guide adopted for the fu 


Review 


ture of this proud city. This part of 
the plan report, and particularly this 
ordinance, should be used by other 
cities which have an architectural heri- 
tage to protect and preserve. With re- 
spect to this attainment, the plan 
should be widely used throughout the 
country. With respect to the docu- 
ment on the plan, the report itself 
should be looked at for the visual 


pleasure from its 


beautiful reproduc 
tions. These are of the finest quality in 
lithography, a characteristic not usually 
feasible in city plan reports. The fact 
that Natchez has adopted a fine quality 

yr its planning document would seer 
that the 
the plan will be in 


to indicate administration of 


the same spirit. 


A Key to Readings in Real Estate, 
Marybeth Branaman, Betty B. Hogan 
and Stanley C. Nelson. Real Estate Re- 
Program, Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, University of 
California, Berkeley, 

The 
ject headings in this bibliography. Be- 
fore this, literature on real estate and 
been put int» 
form to help readers find ready 
references to the subjects. 


search 


1952, 90 pp. 


Key to the reading is the sub- 


associated fields has not 
guide 


The guid 


lists publications classified under the 
following headings: the real estat: 
business, legal problems and_  ap- 
proaches, property valuation and ap- 
praisal, housing, building, urban de- 
velopment and land use. This biblio- 


graphy is a real help to all whose in- 
business or profession, prompts 
them to inform themselves on som« 
phase of the complex subject known a 


real estate. 


terest, 


Reccmmended Standards for Trailer 


Courts. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1952, 24 
pp. 15°. 

For emergency housing, the traile. 
coach is often a good solution. As 


shelter 


fact 


expedient, the public health 


rs involved must be considered in 


order to protect community interest 


Agen- 


has compiled credi- 


The Housing and Home Finance 
cy, in this booklet, 
table recommendations for the site se- 
lection and site 


improvement require 


ments for trailer courts. The 


summar- 
ized provisions will enable builders to 
factors 


know about the public health 


involved in a trailer court installation 
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Garrabrant, New 


Industrial Secretary 


Robert 
ton, D. C 


B. Garrabrant of Washing- 
has become the Secretary of 
the Industrial Council of the Urban 
Land Institute. Mr. Garrabrant’s ap- 
pointment became effective on January 
31, 1953 on the occasion of the Coun- 
cil’s winter meeting in Washington. 
Mr. Garrabrant replaces Milburn L 
Forth, the first Secretary to the 
Council. 

Mr. Garrabrant, since 1946, has been 
Assistant Manager of the Construction 
and Civic Develop 
ment Department 
of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
in Washington. He 
resigned that post 
to accept his new 
position. 

Mr. Garrabrant 
received a degre: 
in Civil Engineer- 
ing from Corne!] 
University, Ithaca, 
He engaged in engineering work 
and then be- 


Mr. Garrabrant 
N.Y. 
for a number of 
came a Washington correspondent for 
McGraw-Hill publications, writing fon 
Business Week, Engineering News- 
Record, and various other magazines 
published by that company. During the 
war he served in the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks of the Navy Department, 
subsequently joining the Chamber of 
Commerce. As Assistant Director of 
the Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment Department, he worked in the 
field of general construction and hous- 
ing, and aided with many conferences 
on aspects of civic development 


years, 


programs. 

In his new post with the ULI Indus- 
trial Council, Mr. Garrabrant will di- 
rect studies and compile reports on the 
phases of industrial develop- 
ment. The Council is part of the Urban 
Land Institute and is one of the na- 
tion’s leading groups working on prob- 
lems of plant location, planned indus- 
trial districts, industrial zoning, plant 
dispersal, and similar matters. The In- 
dustrial Council is composed ‘of lead- 
ing figures in the fields of utilities. 
transportation, communication, manu- 
facturing, and industrial real estate 
Walter S. Schmidt, prominent Cincin- 
nati Realtor and industrial developer, 
is chairman of the Council. 


many 


The San Mateo Panel Study 


The Industrial 
nounced that it 


Council has 
furnish a 


an- 
pane] 
of members for the study of the indus- 
trial San 


will 
development potential of 
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Mateo County, California. The County 
is the area south of and adjacent to 
the City of San Francisco. A special 
panel of the Council will go to the San 
Francisco Bay area to conduct the 
study during April 8-11. The San Ma- 
teo Development Association, through 
the auspices of Mr. David D. Bohan- 
non, is the sponsor of this special panel 
study. 


INDUSTRIAL CLINIC SESSION 
UNDER CONSIDERATION 

A proposal that the Industrial Coun- 
cil hold a one-day clinic, possibly in 
May, is being given consideration. The 
program would combine a discussion of 
selected industrial subjects in the 
morning with the review and analysis 
of several interesting industrial devel- 
opment and redevelopment projects in 
the afternoon. 

Any ULI member who would be in- 
terested in attending such a meeting, 
or in submitting a plan for analysis, 
should communicate immediately with 
the Secretary of ULI’s Industrial Coun- 
cil. 


TOWN BARS TAX-FREE 
INDUSTRY 


Seldom does a community bar its 
gates to a $40 million industrial plant. 
The village of Cuyahoga Heights, Ohio, 
by vote of its council refused recently a 
building permit for a new plant to be 
operated by the Aluminum Company of 
America. The reason? Cuyahoga 
Heights would be called on for munici- 
pal services. but would be unable to 
levy taxes on the government-owned 
plant. Alcoa would operate but not 
own the defense facility. One point 
possibly overlooked by the village is 
the fact that Alcoa would eventually 
buy the plant from the Federal govern- 
ment. Then is the time the tax bill 
could be presented! 


PLAN ANALYSIS SESSIONS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


were for shopping centers in prospect 
These varied between local 
neighborhood types and the largest of 
the regional concepts. The locations 
ranged from Canada to California. In 
this respect, Texas shows the heaviest 
activity in shopping center develop- 
ment. Those planned for eastern cities 
indicate more attention to the prob- 
lems of market analysis and economic 
justification. This is consistent with the 
Council’s warning. 


centers 


Spring Meeting in Houston 


Because the Chicago meeting could 
not cover all the requests for plan re- 
view, the Executive Committee voted 
to hold a spring session in Houston, 
May 6, 7 and 8, under the kind aus- 
pices of the Council’s Chairman, Mr. 
Hugh Potter, President of River Oaks 
Corporation, and Mr. Charles Fleet- 
wood, Vice President of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 

Formal notices of this forthcoming 
meeting have been circulated to Council 
affiliates. Because of the hold-overs 
remaining from the Chicago 
and the number of preliminary requests 
spot on the agenda, 
Council members who desire to submit 
plans for review should communicate 
with U. L. I.’s office in 
Washington. Note, too, that hotel ac- 
commodations in Houston are limited. 

The Houston program will include a 
tour of shopping centers and commun- 
ity developments, including the famous 
River Oaks. Two days will be devoted 
to the plan analysis seminar. 


session, 


for a reserved 


immediately 


PLANITORIAL (Continued from Page 2) 


of obsolescence and disrepair by reason of deferred maintenance and service 


modernization. 


Cheap transit fare is the sacred cow of politics. 


“Public officials have looked upon transit companies as a source of revenue. 
Taxing through franchise taxes, they are taxing away services which the com- 


pany could render the public and increase patronage. 


For political considera- 


tions, officials have required transit companies to extend uneconomic services 
into sparsely populated areas, thus increasing substantially the haul per passen- 


ger and a corresponding decline in the quality of service for everyone. 


Public 


officials often have not given full recognition to the extent to which rising costs 
of equipment and wages have affected transit operation. 


“It would appear then that the basic solution to the mass transportation 
problem is a new appreciation on the part of public officials and transit manage- 


ment of the intensely competitive nature of transportation service. 


is fully 


When this 


realized, public officials and transit management will be able to co- 


operate to do the things that are essential to enable transit companies to render 
the quality of service that is essential to the preservation of central business 


districts.” 
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